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corbels, that is to say cantilevered lintels, than by voussoirs
exerting lateral thrust. The virtues of Egyptian architec-
ture, structurally considered, lie chiefly in a solid exposition
of the post and lintel principle, with a large margin of safety
and structural detail somewhat shoddy at times, but re-
deemed by the strength and permanence of sheer bulk,

In Greece the structural system of post and lintel was
continued, but with far greater refinement as regards
structural technique, and also with a far greater beauty in
architectural expression. After all, the post and lintel
system had been in vogue for several centuries; it was not
surprising that in a country with the high cultural standards
of Greece it should achieve a state of something approaching
perfection.

But, in itself, this system remained primitive. If the pro-
blem of building is fundamentally that of enclosing or cover-
ing space, the Greek system did not contribute much to its
solution. Greek plans were limited in span, points of support
were so numerous that nowadays they would be considered
as an intolerable encumbrance, and a vast amount of work-
manship was involved in erecting the complicated stone en-
tablature which embodied in its design both wooden origins
and a replica in miniature, in the shape of tryglyphs and
cornice, of the system of column and architrave below.

A certain amount of structural organisation is revealed in
the plans of early Greek buildings. For instance, the antae
were strong corner posts which took a main load and
strengthened the angles of the structure, so that lighter
walls of earth and plaster could be built between; and this
was an early recognition of the economic structural possi-
bilities of the loaded column and the light screen wall
But, on the whole, with their apparent neglect of the